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Treatment of the Negative Before 
Printing. 


BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 

We believe the days to be long passed 
by when the photographer will object to 
any treatment of the negative, such as may 
increase the good qualities of the prints it 
yields. Untouched prints, or negatives, 
either, would not command any particu- 


lar attention when compared with other 


prints, as in an exhibition, for instance. 
Retouching the negative has been so 


much written upon, that we may well refer’ | 


those of our readers desiring information 
upon this point to the numerous articles 
that will be found in the books and journals; 
still, inasmuch as the retouching pencil 
will almost always be used in the improve- 
ment of the negative, we may briefly say 
that the pencils must be tolerably hard, 
and the necessary portions of the negative 
prepared by dropping on a drop of a mix- 
ture of Canada balsam and turpentine (one 
to two). This should be allowed to act on 
the varnished surface for a moment, and 
then rubbed off with a clean ball of cotton, 
pressed tightly together, until there is no 
stickiness to the finger. The surface will 
now be found excellent to work upon. 

A great deal may be accomplished also 
by working on the back of the negative, 
and there are several ways of doing this. 
A varnish, or collodion, containing a very 
little yellow color (as, for instance, an 
alcoholic solution of turmeric), may be 
poured over the back of the plate, if there 


are large portions of the image too weak 
to print well; while those corresponding 
to the denser parts of the plate are scraped 
away, so that they may not print chalky- 
white. Our own practice, however, deci- 
dedly leads us to prefer covering the back 
of the negative with ¢racing paper. This 
may be had at the stores where artists’ 
materials are sold, and care must be taken 
to pick out a good quality. It would also 
be worth while to inquire for ‘‘ papier 
minéral,’’ a French paper, much better 
suited to the purpose in every way, and 
largely used abroad. We believe that, as 
yet, it is not regularly imported. 

The tracing paper (or ‘‘papier minéral,”’ 
if obtainable) is now to be cut into pieces 
the size of the negative, and slightly damp- 
ened on both sides with a clean, wet 
sponge. A narrow edging of flour paste, 
say, % inch wide, is to be applied to the 
borders of the reverse side of the negative, 
and the wet tracing paper carefully brought 
down, so as to adhere by its edges only 
Care must be taken not to smear the paste 
either on the negative or on the paper, as 
this would render the latter unequally 
transparent ; the paper, too, must be laid 
down evenly, and not drawn too tight, 
otherwise, when dry, it will be puckered. 
If well done, the paper, when dry, will be 
perfectly smooth and tight, and be in just 
the right condition to be worked upon 
with an artist’s stump filled with black 
lead. 

Let us suppose that we had a land- 
scape negative to deal with, which pre- 
sented a foreground with good, though 
weak, detail, distance perfect, and sky 
too dense. After getting the paper on, 
we would fill the small end of the stump 
by rolling it in the dust, or powder, ob- 
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tained by scratching down a soft black 
crayon with a knife. We should now 
apply the stump, with its heavy charge of 
black, to the sy first, so as to render the 
latter entirely non-actinic, and prepare for 
the subsequent double printing in of clouds. 
As the tracing paper receives the lead best 
at the first touch, we should follow the dis- 
tance with great care, and renew the 
crayon-powder, or lead, whenever the 
stump refused to give a good black mark. 
The rest of the sky could then be filled in 
without any great caution, savé that of 
making it perfectly dense. The stump, 
which we will suppose exhausted, or very 
nearly so, might now be very lightly ap- 
plied to the paper over the weak, thin 
parts of the foreground, and the work 
equalized, either with a ball of cotton, or 
the tip of the finger. It must be remem- 
bered, that over thin parts of the negative, 
such as half tones and the more trans- 
parent parts in general, the stump-work 
has great restraining power, and will 
appear prominently in the print, unless 
properly managed. Beginners would do 
well to have a piece of sensitized paper 
ready to try the effect upon before setting 
the negative aside as finished. Where the 
contrasts in the view are very great, it has 
been suggested that the tracing paper be 
cut out over the dense portions of the 
negative, so that there may be no obstruc- 
tion whatever to the light. It will be found 
in practice, however, that, unless the work 
is of a rather bold or coarse character, this 
is very difficult to do without leaving a 
mark upon the print. In sucha case, we 
would prefer to use the yellow varnish, and 
scrape away, as before alluded to. 

The skies of landscape negatives, or per- 
haps sometimes a large reach of water may 
be a little too thin to print well, or contain 
one or more spots, spoiling the effect. The 


tracing paper will be very uséful here; if 


the spot is in the sky, a few touches of the 
stump, not too heavily charged, may be 
made to convert it into a cloud, or at least 
something that will pass for such among 
non-critical people. Here and there we 
would wink at such dodges ; but if there is 
much of this kind of work to be done, it 
will be far easier and better to use the 


natural sky from a cloud negative. All 
negatives that have received this tracing 
paper backing, must be printed in ‘‘broken 
sunlight,”’ e.g., under ground glass or tissue 
paper. This is of every importance, for 
if the full sunlight strike the tracing paper 
backing, the texture will appear on the 
print, giving a most unpleasant granular 
effect. The subduing of the light here will 
make very brilliant and pleasing prints 
from thin negatives. 

For negatives that show much solariza- 
tion, we would advise simply printing by 
the aid of a burning glass, taking care not 
to let its action become too violent. Some 
have spoken of rubbing the solarized por- 
tion with a rag wet with alcohol ; others, 
again, of rubbing down with emery, fine 
pumice, etc. Such negatives, however, 
are always difficult to deal with. 

It will sometimes happen that some un- 
desirable object can be removed from the 
film by simply scratching it away with an 
etcher’s tool, or a needle set in a suitable 
handle, say like that of a paint brush. All 
this work must be done with judgment and 
care ; nevertheless, we are sure that those 
who have never attempted it, will be de- 
lighted with the results certainly obtain- 
able. This whole subject has been very 
properly called the ‘‘Artistic Improvement 
of Negatives.”’ 





Development of Lantern Slides 
with Pyro. 
BY F. C. BEACH. 
[Read before the Society of Amateur Photographers of 
New York. ] 

Considerable progress has lately been 
made in the development of lantern slides, 
with the pyro developer, which seems to 
make one developer answer for negatives 
and positives, and dispense altogether with 
the necessity of the iron developer. 

From a series of experiments I recently 
made on Carbutt’s A plates, I learned that 
it was only necessary to use a very weak 
developer to obtain excellent slides of the 
proper density. I placed the negatives at 
a distance of 24 inches from a Carbutt 
lamp, and exposed (the sensitive plate be- 
ing in contact with the negative in a frame) 
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from 15 to 45 seconds, according to the 
density of the negative. I developed four 
plates at a time in one 6% x 8% tray, and 
used the ordinary Beach developer, as fol- 
lows: 


Pyro solution . 40 minims. 
Potash solution .....30 ‘$ 
Water 3 ounces. 


The development proceeds very slowly, 
which is desirable, and takes about ten to 
15 minutes, and it is advisable to make the 
blacks much darker than they should be, 
otherwise they will fall out too flat and thin 
in the hypo solution. The developer should 
be used fresh each time. I obtain very 
clear, high lights, without the use of any 
after-clearing solution, although I have no 
doubt it is desirable to employ it. If the 
developer stands too long, or is used a 
second or third time, it is liable to give the 
high lights a very slightly yellow tinge. I 
may say, several members of this society 
are developing slides with pyro very suc- 
cessfully, and their experience, together 
with my own, and that which I learn has 
been tried elsewhere, leads me to the con- 
clusion that it is going to be the simplest 


and easiest method for making lantern , 


slides. It amateurs knew they could use 
the same negative developer for lantern 
slides, more of the latter would be made. 
I do not object to the color of potash slides; 
if the exposure is nearly correct, it will be 
a dark brown. It is the sulphite of soda 
and sulphurous acid in the developer which 


* prevents the pyro from staining the plate, 


and they thus play a most important part. 

If the plate is under-exposed, you are 
not limited as with iron, but can secure a 
passable slide by the addition of more 
potash. 

Then, again, the density of the slide is 
easily regulated; if you wish it to be very 
thin, suitable for a weak oil lantern, simply 
decrease by one-half the amount of pyro 
solution. 

If you wish a purple tone, develop with 
only 10 minims of the pyro solution to 3 
ounces of water; and, after fixing and wash- 
ing thoroughly, slightly intensify with 
bichloride of mercury and cyanide of 


silver solution (or Monckhoven’s inten- 
sifier). 

To obtain a brown tone, according to 
Mr. Alvey A. Adee, add three or four drops 
of the following solution to the developer: 

Citrate of soda 

Water 


. 50 grains. 
r ounce. 


and slightly over-expose. 
i © 


About Values. 

We always associate painting with color. 
We think of Raphael and Titian as the 
great masters in color harmonies. Their 
works still enchant us. Why? We are 
honest. We do not say they are beautiful 
because we fear to say otherwise. There 
is a magic in them which abides. It is the 
magic of light and shade. Take away 
color, with most painters, and we say take 
away the picture. Rembrandt, with black 
and white only, makes all the grand 
eftects of color. 

Photography has but the one talent in 
the kingdom ofart. It buries it, and sighs 
for the seven talents of the painter. 

Look out of the window at noon. The 
brilliant light envelopes everything, and 
shows the gorgeousness of colors and the 
multiplicity of forms; yet nothing is re- 
markable. The row of houses, the trees, 
the church on the corner, the busy passers, 
are uninteresting as elements of a picture. 
Why is it so? Look again; it is towards 
sundown ; a softness suffuses every object; 
the sky seems aglow; the roofs of the 
houses are bathed in a beautiful light; the 
houses themselves are in half shadows; the 
trees are fruitful with gradations; the 
church on the corner is transfigured. 

Evening paints with broad touches; it 
obliterates unmeaning detail; it gives 
beauty of masses. The imagination is 
stimulated. We have all the conditions of 
harmony and beauty needed for a picture ; 
the dominant light, the subordinate reflec- 
tions, the shadows, the deeper shadows. 

The painter, if he feels its influence, will 
seek to transfer it to his canvas. The pho- 
tographer, if he sees it, will lament the loss 
of detail, and wait for the brilliant light. 

Look at that head! what beauty, what 
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vigor, what transparency of shadows, what 
softness, and roundness, and strength! 
Look how the light strikes that one spot, 
and wanders off by imperceptible steps to 
the deep places in the background! How 
superb the masses! There is no self- 
asserting detail. The painter is delighted. 
He feels inspired to reproduce it. The 
photographer looks. It is not sharp enough. 
Let us put in the smaller stop, and show 
our brother, the painter, the superi_rity of 
our art, and its truth to nature. 


ee 


The Photographic Society of Phila- 
delphia. 


Special meeting, January 19, 1887. 


In response to a call for a special meet- 
ing, issued by. the president, the Society as- 
sembled at No. 1604 Chestnut street, on 
the evening of January 19, 1887, by invita- 
tion of Mr. L. J. Marcy, to examine and 
test the efficiency of his new ‘‘electric fo- 
cus lamp” for the optical lantern. 

The meeting was called to order by Vice- 
president Burroughs, after which Mr. Marcy 
described the new lamp. 

The light was produced by the “‘arc’’ 
system, with carbon electrodes arranged 


and controlled in a peculiar manner. The 
negative electrode was held in a fixed 


place by pressure anda stop. The posi- 
tive carbon was arranged to slant forward 
and downward from above, in such a man- 
ner as to allow its point to fall a little be- 
hind the negative electrode, thus throwing 
the concavity of the light mostly to the 
front, and producing an almost perfectly 
even illumination of the screen, free from 
shadows of the carbon points. 

The slant of the carbon rod kept it in 
circuit by its own weight on the plate 
through which it slides, and which also di- 
rects and steadies its descent. An adjust- 
able spring balances the force of the 
differential magnets to suit the current 
used, and the length of the arc desired. 

The base of the lamp, which also forms 


that of the lantern, is wide so as to 


insure steadiness of the entire apparatus. 
The brilliancy was such that the room 
was well illuminated by the light leaking 
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from the various openings in the lantern, 
and the novel effect was experienced of a 
lantern exhibition in a room sufficiently 
light to enable all ordinary objects to be 
clearly seen, and persons recognized with 
perfect facility. 

A large number of slides brought by 
members, were projected on the screen, 
many of them being extremely dense. 
Slides of this character, which the lime 
light had failed to penetrate properly, were 
fully brought out by the electric light, and 
those of ordinary density were reproduced 
with great brilliancy and perfection of 
detail. 

The tremulous, undulatory variations 
common to the arc light, seemed to be en- 
tirely overcome by the apparatus, so that 
in steadiness, as well as brilliancy, the 
lime light was excelled. 

The interesting and successful exhibi- 
tion of the apparatus afforded great grati- 
fication to the members present, which 
was expressed by a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Marcy for his courtesy, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 


RoBERT S. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


Minutes of the stated meeting held Febru- 

ary 2, 1887. 

President Frederic Graft in the chair. 

The resignations of C. L. Harrison and 
G. Walter Bates were read and accepted. 

An invitation was read from the New 
Orleans Camera Club, to their first exhibit 
and sciopticon display, February 8, 1887. 

The Executive Committee presented 
their annual report, showing for the year 
a net gain of nine, and a total of one hun- 
dred and forty members. 

The report of the Lantern Exhibition 
Committee was accepted, and the commit- 
tee discharged. 

The Committee on Membership reported 
the election as active members of William 
B. Rogers and Thomas A. Lane. 

Mr. Ellis moved that the members of the 
society be permitted to give exhibitions of 
their own in the room of the society, at 
such times, and under such regulations, as 
the Executive Committee may deem 
proper, the room being open during such 
exhibitions to all the members. 
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The subject was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee for consideration. 

The paper for the evening was read by 
William Bell upon the preparation of gela- 
tine bromide emulsion, coating the plates, 
and drying the same in connection with his 
newly designed drying box and closet. 
Mr. Bell read the process of Professor New- 
berry for the preparation of gelatine dry 
plates, and explained the manner in which, 
he considered, improvement could be 
made upon his methods. He then demon- 
strated the use of his cabinet, which con- 
sisted of a case, covering a floor space of 
only 30 x 20 inches, and about 4 feet high. 
It is enclosed by tight-fitting doors ; racks 
sufficient to hold 204 5 x 7 plates are ar- 
ranged one upon the other, and hold the 
plates securely and apart in saw-teeth 
notches. <A current of air for drying is 
brought in from out-doors by means of a 
wooden trough, which is attached to the 
bottom and back of the cabinet, rises 
through the layer of plates, and passes out 
again at the top through a chimney con- 
nected with the dark lantern, which stands 
upon one side of the top of the cabinet, 
a free circulation being maintained by the 
heated air from the lamp. Upon top and 
to the left of the cabinet, standsa case_ 
about 18 inches square, in which is an ice 
chamber for cooling and setting the emul- 
sion ; the plates are laid upon a series of 
four glass shelves, each shelf being leveled 
by an ingenious arrangement from the out- 
side. A plate, on being coated, is placed 
upon the upper shelf; others following, by 

. the time the lower shelf is reached (some 
three or four minutes) those first inserted 
are well set and ready to be placed in the 
drying closet beneath; an iron tank for 
ice, in warm weather, is at the base of the 
closet, and to insure freedom from dust, 
the current of air may be required to pass 
through gauze, saturated with glycerine. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Bell 
for his kindness in bringing the appliance 
before the meeting. 

M:.. Wood exhibited the handsome 
bronze medal awarded him by the Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain, at their 
late exhibition. 

Mr. Carbutt showed thirty lantern slides 
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from negatives made by him of buildings 
on the streets of Chicago, previous to the 
great fire. The slides were made upon 
gelatine plates, and were remarkable for 
their clearness and fine tone. 

Mr. Carbutt called attention to the use of 
citrate of ammonia in the developer for 
transparencies ; he thought it gave a rich 
tone, and kept the shadows clear. Mr. Car- 
butt alluded to a foggy deposit which at 
times appears upon oldlantern slides be- 
tween the film and glass cover; he sug- 
gested that it might be a fungoid growth 
upon the gelatine, and stated that it can 
be prevented or removed by flowing the 
plate with a collodion, 4 grains of cotton 
to the ounce. 

Mr. Rau stated that he had observed 
the same foggy appearance in wet slides, 
and upon separating the glasses, found the 
deposit to be upon the cover, which was 
readily cleaned again. 

Mr. S. Sartain announced that by spe- 
cial arrangement made with the directors 
of the American Exhibition in London, 
pictures which may be sent by members 
to the New York Exhibition can, at its 
close, be forwarded to London, and yet be 
admitted, although two weeks after the 
advertised date of closing for admissions. 
Adjourned. 


EP 


Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers of New York. 


A regular meeting of this society was 

held at the rooms, January 11th ; President 
Seach in the chair, and Mr. Geo. H. Cook 
acting as Secretary. 

The Librarian reported a number of ad- 
ditions to the library, by gifts from authors 
and publishers, and also by purchase. 

The Secretary read a portion of the cir- 
cular announcing the particulars of the 
Joint Photographic Exhibition, to be held 
during the week of March 26th to April 
2d, in New York City. The President 
made a few remarks relative to the exhibi- 
tion, urging the importance of the interest 
of all the members for the success of the 
enterprise. He also spoke of the increased 
facilities afforded by the enlargement and 
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improvement in the society’s dark-rooms, 
and of the satisfaction it gave him of the 
growing interest of the members in the 
practical and scientific province of photog- 
raphy. The President exhibited an im- 
proved form of the Hoover Shutter, and 
demonstrated the ease and accuracy with 
which it could be worked. 

Specimens of the Woodbury Tissue were 
shown, and points connected with the new 
material were touched upon in a paper 
entitled ‘“The Vergara Slide and the Im- 
proved Woodbury Tissue;’’ and a picture, 
by way of practical illustration, developed 
upon the film. The President narrated his 
experience with the tissue, and remarked 
upon the satisfaction it had given him, by 
reason of its rapidity and its transparency, 
and the ease with which it could be de- 
veloped. . 

A short recess was taken, the lights were 
turned down, and members were invited 
to come up to the stand and witness the 
development of the film. Mr. Beach 
opened an Anthony holder having an ex- 
posed film held on the face of a glass plate 
(4x5). On removing the film, he slipped 
it edgewise under water in a tray, letting 
it remain there for two minutes, while he 
mixed the developer, as follows: To one 
and a half ounces of water, 50 minims of 
the Beach pyro and 40 minims of the pot- 
ash solution was added. This was poured 
into a second tray; then the wet tissue was 
removed, and dexterously slipped under 
the developer to avoid air bubbles, and the 
dish rocked. In about a minute’s time, the 
picture appeared faintly; but on lifting the 
tissue out and turning it over, a very 
strong image was visible, showing that by 
accident the exposed face of the film had 
been placed downward in the developer. 
This, however, did not interfere with the 
progress of the development, but simply 
proved that, because of the thinness of the 
tissue, development was quickly observa- 
ble from either side. 

The shadows kept very clear, and the 
development proceeded regularly. The 
tissue retained its flat form, showing no 
tendency tocurl. Within five minutes, the 
development was completed; then the de- 
veloper was poured off, and the film 
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cleansed with one or two changes of water; 
after this it was placed in the hypo, 1 to 6, 
to fix. 

An excellent negative, representing a 
snow scene, resulted, full of detail and 
half tones. The exposure was made with 
a Ross rapid symmetrical lens, /-40, in 
three seconds, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
during a snow storm. 

Mr. Beach mentioned that it was very 
important to handle the tissue carefully, 
as the gelatine film was likely to loosen 
from the support at the corners, where 
held between the fingers, making the film 
liable to turn back upon itself. 

The film, when dry, by reflected light 
presents a peculiar wrinkled appearance, 
which one would suppose would materi- 
ally prevent the obtaining of sharp silver 
prints. But in practice, it is found that the 
pressure of the printing frame compels the 
sensitive paper to fill the depressions in 
the film, thereby producing a distinct print. 

A specimen dry negative was passed 
around, with silver prints made from each 
side. The President suggested the feasi- 
bility of squeegeeing the film onhard rub- 
ber, to make the tissue dry smoothly. 

The success of the experiment showed 
that the process was much more simple, 
and easier to work, than the stripping of 
films from paper; and was destined to have 
an important bearing, in the future, as a 
practical substitute for glass. Mr. Beach 
had not tested the rapidity of the tissue on 
a sensitometer, but from his few experi- 
ments thought it might be a trifle slower 
than Cramer’s lightning plates. 

M. DeWitt Hoover thenshowed the pro- 
cess of developing the new ferrotype plate 
recently introduced by the Phoenix Plate 
Co., and obtained two excellent ferrotypes, 
which were exhibited to the members. 

A paper entitled ‘‘Development in the 
Field,’’ by Mr. W. E. Partridge, was read 
by the Secretary, and another by Mr. 
Beach, on ‘‘Development of Lantern 


Slides with Pyro.”’ 

The following questions were discussed: 
“The light of the ‘dark room,’ and its ef- 
fects on the eyes.”’ 

‘“‘What other glass may be used with 
safety, besides ruby or orange.”’ 
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The injurious effect of ruby light upon 
the eyes, was dwelt upon by Dr. Janeway, 
and suggestions for modification offered. 
The views of Charles Kinderman and 
David Cooper were quoted. The first 
preferring the combination of chrome 
green, orange yellow, and opal white-glass, 
which constituted a very agreeable light to 
work by. Mr. Cooper, in his article in 
Scovill’s Photographic Annual, says that 
the most pleasant light, and at the same 
time as safe as is needful, is secured by 
double thickness of post-office paper. 

Mr. Newton remarked that the ruby 
color acts upon the nervous system—not 
only upon the eyes, but upon the whole 
system—and said, “‘if youinclose a man in 
a glass case of ruby color, and keep him 
there, you will make a lunatic of him in 
about three days. He had occasion, many 
years ago, to go through a pretty exhaus- 
tive line of experiments upon this question. 
A gentleman from Bahai, William Ginsley, 
brought a paper here, written by a scient- 
ist there, Gutzlaf, upon this question, 
which asserverated the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Becquerel upon the action of the 
least refrangible rays, that is the orange, 
the yellow, and the red. A committee 
was appointed, of which I was appointed 
chairman. A line of experiments was 
conducted for the purpose of determin- 
ing the correctness of Becquerel’s theory. 
The committee determined that actin- 
ism was a property of light resident in 
all rays in the ratio of the wave lengths. 
Mr. Newton continued, “It is known to 
any one who has studied color, that red 
and green are complimentary colors, and 
it has been shown to this society just what 
those two colors would produce. I don’t 
remember the gentleman’s name.”’ 

“It showed just what I claim, that the 
effect of that combination upon the optic 
nerve is the same as white light. I could 
not procure the kind of green that I wanted, 
and, therefore, I dissolved aniline in the 
ordinary negative varnish, and obtained 
the colors I wanted to produce, and ex- 
hibited the proper colors of red and green 
to the society. Cathedral green is not a 
safe color, besides it obstructs the rays of 
the light. You want an emerald green. 
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You don’t want a blue-green. I will get 
some of those two colors, and bring them 
here, and then you can see them put 
together, and hold them up to a light, and 
see the different effects on a piece of white 
paper, showing you just what I am talking 
about, and you will understand it better. 
There may be some shades of green that 
don’t obstruct the actinic rays at all. The 
glass should be a yellowish-green, and not 
a blue.”’ 

After further discussion upon the sub- 
ject, in which a number of members took 
part, the meeting was adjourned. 





Pacific Coast Amateur Photographic 
Association. 

To the lives of most persons come sea- 
sons of peculiar satisfaction and days of 
success, and the same thing occurs in the 
existence of societies; such was the expe- 
rience of the Pacific Coast Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association,on Thursday evening, 
the 6th inst., the date its regular 
monthly meeting, when the large attend- 
ance at its pleasant rooms showed the 
general interest felt in its affairs, and put 
the directors to thinkihg how much of an 
appropriation would have to be made to 
the furniture fund for purchases of addi- 
tional chairs. 

The Secretary’s report showed thirty- 
six active members present, besides sev- 
eral visitors, and the evening was one of 
the most pleasant of many happy hours 
spent in the rooms; yet with all the good 
feeling there was a shadow of sadness, for 
one chair that was wont to be occupied by 
one our most beloved members, Mr. Vir- 
gil Williams, was vacant. Taken from 
our midst since our last meeting, by a sud- 
den and unexpected death, our society 
has been deprived of a genial friend, 
whose kindly counsel and artistic prompt- 
ings have been invaluable. 

Mr. Williams was the director and mov- 
ing spirit of our school of design, and was 
well known both here and in the city of 
Boston, where, for awhile, he had his 
studio, and we doubt that among our ar- 
tists there was one who was more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the history and 
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technique of art in all schools of its exist- 
ence. Eloquent and feeling tributes to his 
memory were paid by Mr. Treat, ably 
supplemented by Mr. Le Breton. 

The feature of the evening was a lecture 
by Mr. H. S. Bellsmith (who is.visiting at 
this coast in the interests of Eastman & 
Co.), on the use of bromide paper in con- 
tact printing, and in enlargements, and his 
concise and intelligent remarks, illustrated 
by numerous specimens of enlargements, 
in size up to 24x40, were listened to with 
marked interest, and called forth many 
inquiries and much admiration; later in 
the evening, Mr. Bellsmith, in the dark 
room of the society, demonstrated the de- 
velopment of enlargements made with the 
apparatus of the society during the after- | 
noon of the day of the meeting; and also 
showed a large collection of negatives, 
both stripped and paper, and prints made 
by same, and had the pleasant satisfaction 
of making many converts to the use of (on 
this coast, the hitherto neglected) film. 
Mr. Bellsmith was pleased to say that he 
had nowhere, in the societies he had vis- 
ited, seen such good specimens of bromide 
work as in the rooms of this association, 
all of which may have been prompted by 
the pleasant surroundings, but which we 
hope is nevertheless true. 

After the active work of the evening, 
Mr. Le Breton invited those present to 
visit his luxuriously furnished rooms, in 
the same building, to test the effect ofa 
new developer (of good feeling), it was of 
alight straw color, pleasant to the eye, 
and was contained in a Japanese bowl, on 
a table, and had to be kept cool with ice, 
and was measured out with a ladle, a lit- 
tle, more or less, seemed to make no dif- 
ference, though more intense feelings 
were produced by a second application oi 
the same strength. It was voted to be 
more of a success than the new restrainer 
(beer) that the English journals are re- 
commending. 

The next meeting (February) is to bea | 
lantern night, and members are notified 
to have a good supply of mew slides. 
This is to show you that we are not asleep 
on the Pacific Coast. 

SIDNEY M. SMITH, Corresponding Sec. | 


Meeting of Executive Committee of 
Photographers’ Association 
of America. 


PALMER House, eet} 
January 15, 1887. 

President G. Cramer in the chair. Upon 
roll call, the following members responded: 
President, G. Cramer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Treasurer, G. M. Carlisle, Providence, R. 
I. Members of the Executive Committee: 
J. Landy, Cincinnati, O.; W. V. Ranger, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Also, the following past 
officers: W. H. Potter, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
H. McMichael, Buffalo, N. Y.; D. R. Clark, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

A communication was read from Secre- 
tary Bellsmith, dated Portland, Oregon, 
December 21, 1886, setting forth that busi- 
ness engagements had made it impossible 
for him to meet with the Executive Com- 
mittee, very much to his regret; but that 
later he would return, and would then be 
able to devote proper attention to the du- 
ties of his office. Letter ordered placed 
on file. 

It was then moved and seconded that 
the Treasurer act as Secretary pro tem. 
Carried, and G. M. Carlisle, of Providence, 
R. I., immediately assumed the duties of 
Secretary. 

Report of Treasurer was read and re- 
ferred to the following Auditing Commit- 
tee, appointed by the Chair: J. Landy, 
Cincinnati, O.; W. H. Potter, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; W. V. Ranger, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Report of Secretary was read and re- 
ferred to same Auditing Committee. 

Committee on Incorporation made their 
report, and presented a charter granted by 
and under the laws of the state of Illinois. 
The charter was accepted, and the names 
Gayton A. Douglass, Charles Gentili, and 
E. L. Brand, engrossed therein, were con- 
tinued as trustees until the next annual 
election of officers. A vote of thanks was 


tendered the committee who obtained for 
the Association a charter. 

A communication was received from 
Mr. Gayton A. Douglass, resigning as a 
trustee under our charter. 
accepted. 

Moved and seconded, that W. H. Potter, 


Resignation 























of Indianapolis, be elected to fill the va- 
cancy, and Mr. Potter was duly elected a 
trustee. 

Mr. L. W. Felt was nominated as local 
secretary, and C. Gentili and J. Landy 
were appointed a committee to wait upon 
Mr. Felt, and learn if he would serve the 
Association. 

Motion was made and seconded, that 
the local secretary be paid $250 for the 
performance of the whole duty of local 
secretary. Motion carried. 

The committee appointed to wait upon 
Mr. Felt made a report to the effect that 
Mr. Felt said that his business interests 
made it impossible for him ‘to serve the 
Association as local secretary. Report ac- 
cepted, and committee discharged. 

Resolved, That the prizes for exhibits of 
photographic work shall be awarded by a 
committee of five members of the Associa- 


tion, to be appointed by the Executive 
Committee. 


PRIZES FOR EXHIBITS FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


For best exhibit of portrait photography 
from foreign countries, 1 gold medal; for 
best foreign exhibit of landscape or ma- 
rine views, 1 silver medal. , 


FOR EXHIBITS OF MEMBERS OF THE PHO- | ber of the Awarding Committee a complete 


TOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
RESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA: 


Class A. For collection of portrait pho- | 


tography of any size (cabinet pictures not 
competing for Class C, may be included 
in exhibits competing in this class), 1 grand 
prize, diamond badge, for the best exhibit; 
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of any size, 1 gold medal, for superiority; 
1 silver medal, for excellence. 


Class E. Landscapes, 1 gold medal, for 
superiority, 1 silver medal, for excellence. 


Class F. Best marine views, 1 silver 


medal. 
Class G. Best interiors, 1 silver medal. 


Class H. Best instantaneous views, 1 
silver medal. 


Class I. Best architectural photography, 
1 silver medal. 


Class J. Best photo. transparencies, 1 
silver medal. 


Class K. Photography applied to science, 
1 silver medal. 


The grand prize in Class A is open to all 
members of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America. 

Winners of gold medals at the Conven- 
tion of 1886 are eligible only to the grand 
prize in Class A, this year. 

Winners of silver medals at the Conven- 


| tion of 1886 are eligible only to gold medals 


4 gold medals, for superiority; 4 silver | 


medals, for excellence. 


Class B. For collection of large photo- | 


graphs; contact prints not to be less than 
23 inches long; print not to be vignetted. 
1 gold medal, for superiority; 1 silver medal, 
for excellence. 

Class C. For collection of 24 cabinets, 
10 bronze medals, for merit. Parties com- 
peting for this class cannot compete in any 
other class. 


Class D. Composition or genre pictures 


or the grand prize this year. 

Parties competing for the bronze medals 
of merit in Class C, are debarred from 
competition in any other class. 

The Secretary shall furnish each mem- 


list of all competing entries, certified to by 
the Treasurer, that all such competitors 
are members of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, and not in arrears for 
dues. 

The Secretary shall also furnish each of 
the Judges a schedule of prizes to be 
awarded, and the necessary instructions as 
ordered by the Executive Committee, as 
follows : 


INSTRUCTION TO JUDGES. 


The Awarding Committee shall examine 
the entry lists, and see that the rules con- 


| cerning competitors in Class C are carried 


out, excluding them from competition in 
other classes. 

Each Judge shall separately make his 
examination of the competing exhibits, and 
decide upon the merits of the same, giving, 
in each class, number to to the best, num- 
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ber 9 to the second best, and so on,accord- 
ing to the number of medals offered. 

The Awarding Committee shall havea 
special meeting before the Thursday morn- 
ing session, and combine reports and come 
toa final conclusion by striking an average. 
Awards shall be made accordingly. 

As all medals of one grade shall be of 
equal value, only the awards shall be re- 
ported in alphabetical order, and number 
of points received shall not be published. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY COMPETITORS | 


FOR ASSOCIATION PRIZES:.- 


First. All competing exhibits must be | 


from negatives made since the St. Louis 
Convention, June 28, 1886. 


Second. Any person desiring to compete, 
must remit dues to the Treasurer, G. M. 
Carlisle, Providence, R. I., before making 
entries. 


Members annual two dollars 
($2.00.) 

Non-members initiation fee and dues, 
five dollars ($5.00). 

The treasurer will furnish the necessary 
blanks for entries, which must be filled and 
forwarded to C. Gentile, Local Secretary 
P. A. of A., Chicago, Illinois. 

All entries to be in the hands of Local 
Secretary fifteen days previous to the 
opening of the Convention. 

All competing exhibits must be without 
frame or glass. 

No exhibit will be received unless the 
freight or express is prepaid. 


dues, 


Resolved, The space allowed to any ex- 
hibit shall not exceed twenty-five linear 
feet—and each space allotted shall be 
properly filled with pictures, subject to the 
rules and under control of the Local Sec- 
retary. 


Resolved, That the exhibition of photo- 
graphs connected with our convention be 
considered an Art Exhibition, pure and 
simple, and in order not to detract from 
this standard, be it 


Resolved, That no signs of any descrip- 
tion shall be allowed to be placed in the 
halls devoted to the display of photographs, 
except one card to every exhibit, said card 
not to exceed 7 x 12 inches in size, and to 
contain only name and address of photog- 
rapher whose work it represents. 





! 

Resolved, That any picture may have its 
title or subject neatly inscribed thereon, 
but nothing of an advertising nature will 
be permitted. 


Resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be charged with the duty of 
removing all objectionable features. Car- 

| ried. 


Resolved, That one silver medal be 
awarded for the best improvement in 
photo. apparatus or accessories, produced 
since the last Convention, on exhibition in 
the Stock Dealers’ Department. 


This prize to be awarded bya general 
vote of the Association, in Thursday morn- 
ing session. The highest number of votes 
wins the prize. Voting tickets for this 
purpose to be furnished by the Treasurer 
when dues are paid. 

Competitors for this prize are requested 
to file their entries for competition with 
the Local Secretary of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, ten days previous 
to opening of Convention. 

Moved and seconded, that 12 copies by 
type-writer be made of record of proceed- 
ings of Executive Committee, and a copy 
mailed to each publisher of photographic 
iournals simultaneously. Carried. 

A communication was received from W. 
H. H. Clark, of St. Louis; the same was 
read, and by vote was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


Treasurer Carlisle was authorized to 
obtain printed official stationery, and the 
Association Badges. 

Committee on Obtaining Medels: W. 
H. Potter, H. McMichael, W. V. Ranger. 

Committee on Foreign Exhibits: Messrs. 
E. & H. Anthony & Co., Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co., G. Genert, of New York; 
C. Gentili, Chicago, Ill. 

Committee on Progress on Photography: 
Dr. G. Nicol, Chicago, IIl.; J. Traill Taylor, 
London, Eng.; Dr. Herman Vogel, Berlin, 
Prussia; Dr. Eder, Vienna, Austria; Leon 
Vidal, Paris, France; Prof. Borlinetto. 

Resolved, During the business session, 
the reading of a paper, or delivery of a 


lecture shall not exceed fifteen minutes. 
Passed. 


Committee on Hotel Arrangements: C. 
| Gentili, Chicago. 
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Committee on Railroad Rates: Gayton 
A. Douglass, Chicago, II. 

Committee appointed to audit the books 
of the Treasurer and Secretary, found 
every dollar carefully accounted for, and 
desire to compliment those officers for effi- 
cient performance of their duties. J. 
Landy, W. V. Ranger, W. H. Potter, 
Auditing Committee. 

Resolzed, That W. V. Ranger be a com- 


mittee of one to employ a stenographer. 
Carried. 


Resolved, That the permanent Secretary 
be appointed a committee of one to re- 
vise the stenographer’s report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of 1887, before 
they are given for publication. 


Resolved, That one session be held from 
9g a.m. until adjournment, each day during 
Convention. 


Resolved, That the Art and Stock De- 
partment be closed each day from g a.m. 
to 12 m., to secure a full attendance at the 
meeting. 

By and through recommendation of the 
Chicago photographers and stock dealers, 
C. Gentile was nominated as Local Secre- 
tary of the Photographers’ Association of 
America for 1887. Unanimously elected. 


PROGRAMME FOR CONVENTION. 


First Day.—Address of welcome; re- 
sponse by president, and opening of con- 
vention; roll-call of members; reading 
minutes of last meeting; report of standing 
committees; report of executive commit- 


tee by J. Landy; committee on constitu- | 


tion and by-laws; committee on progress 
of photography; appointing a committee 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year, 
who are to report next morning; selection 
of place for next convention; annual re- 
port of president; miscellaneous business. 


Second Day.—Reading of communica- | 


tions; appointment of committee on 
awards; unfinished business; report of 
committee on nomination of officers; new 
business; reading essays; discussions. 


Thiré Day.—Reading of communica- 


tions; unfinished business; report of com- | 


mittee on awards; report of special com- 
mittees; voting for medal of progress for 
photo apparatus and accessories. 


Fourth Day.—Reading of communica- 
tions; reports of committees; election of 
officers; unfinished business; new busi- 
ness; discussions and papers; closing cere- 
monies. 

A cordial invitation is hereby extended 
to all foreigners connected in any way 
with photography, to attend our eighth 
annual convention, at Chicago, Illinois, U. 
=. A. 

The date of holding the convention will 
be announced through the journals, at the 
earliest possible date. 

Executive Committee, 
G. M. CARLISLE, 


Adjourned. Secretary pro tem. 


ee 


Our Illustration. 


THERE is a picture in one of the English 
galleries, which one never tires looking at. 
It is painted by Joshua Reynolds. It rep- 
resents a little child caressing a dog. Itis 
so simple, so natural, so true, that one 
needs not-to be an artist to wholly delight 
in it. We are told that the father and 
mother of the little girl invited Sir 
Joshua to dine with them, that he and the 


’ child might get acquainted. The child sat 


next to him at the table, and the great 
painter amused her so much with tricks 
and stories that she thought him the most 


| charming man in the world, and the next 


day was delighted with the proposition to 
be taken to his house, where she sat down 
with a face brim-full of glee, which he 


| caught at once and impressed on the can- 


vas. Now after looking at the series of 


| beautiful child studies which Mr. G. M. 


Elton has so kindly lent us to embelish our 


| magazine, we think we may venture to say 


that he, too, has learned the trick of get- 
ting into sympathy with the little ones. 


| Children are great respecters of persons, 
| and instinctive students of human nature. 


They can tell, better than we, the real from 

the sham; and one will never be able to 

coax the sweet smile of simplicity unless 

he, too, becomes a child, and ingenuously 
wins their hearts. 

Mr. Elton, moreover, deserves great 

| praise for the excellent quality of his work. 


; 
> 
is | 
\ 
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There is a beautiful softness in the high | 


lights, and rich graduations in the shadows. 


Much taste is shown in the selection of the | 
accessories, which are always in Sympathy | 


with the subject, and duly subordinated. 
This sacrifice of detail in the unessential 
parts of a picture,is always evidence of ar- 
tistic feeling. 

The negatives, we are told, were made 


upon the Inglis plate, which certainly gives | 


evidence here of its good qualities, and 
the prints testify to the excellency of Mor- 
gan’s albumen paper. 


At the last meeting of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia, Mr. John Carbutt 
showed a number of lantern slides which 
are especially valuable from a_ historic 
point of view- The negatives from which 
they were made were taken in Chicago 
between 1863 and 1871, and represent 
many of the buildings which were de- 
stroyed by the great fire. In one picture 
was shown the ruin which the flames had 
produced, while in another the phcenix, 
which had arisen from the ashes. 

The slides themselves were remarkable 
for their quality; the high lights were vigor- 
ous, and the shadows deep, rich and full of 
detail. Mr. Carbutt attributes their beauty 
not to any alteration in the emulsion, 
which is the same hitherto employed, but 
to his modification of the developer. He 
finds a great clearing action in the use of 
citrate of ammonia in connection with the 
ferrous oxalate solution. 


Marcy’s ELEctric Focus LAmMrp.—The 
application of the electric light to the 
illumination of the optical lantern was 
early thought of, but the unsteadiness 
has hitherto been the great drawback to 
its practical use. Mr. L. J. Marcy, of 
scioptican fame, has turned his atten- 
tion to the problem of electric illumina- 
tion for the lantern, and has produced an 
instrument easy to work, and yielding the 
most pleasing results. 

We cannot enter into a description of 
the apparatus, but shall merely say that 
the arc system is employed, and the car- 
bon electrodes so controlled as to throw 
the concavity of the light to the front, pro- 
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ducing a perfectly uniform illumination of 
the screen, without the slightest shadow 
of the carbons. The light, though so in- 
tense as to penetrate a slide through 
which the lime light would be powerless, 
is remarkably soft and easy to the eye. 
The detail of the darkest portions of the 
transparency shows admirably, giving 
a fine stereoscopic effect upon the screen. 

A novel feature is the production ofa 
brilliant picture in a room light enough 
for a lecturer to read his notes and to dis- 
tinctly see his auditors. 

Not only in brilliancy, but also in the 
perfect freedom from tremulousness and 
in ease of working, is the Marcy electric 
lamp superior to any lime light. 


THE joint exhibition of photography of 
the three societies, which will take place 
in New York, March 26th to April 2d, 
promises to be a grand display of art. 

There will be contributions from all the 
prominent American and European ama- 
teurs and professionals, which, combined 
with the select work of the members of 
the three societies, will probably eclipse 
anything of the kind we have yet given in 
this country. 

All pictures must be sent, charges pre- 
paid, to the Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers of New York, 122 West Thirty-sixth 
street, New York City, endorsed ‘‘For An- 
nual Exhibition,’’ and delivered before 9 
P. M. Saturday evening, March roth, 
1887. ; 

No pictures can be received at the gal- 
lery. 

All correspondence must be addressed 
to C. W. Canfield, Chairman, 122 West 
Thirty-sixth street, New York, N. Y. 


Messrs. WILSon, Hoop & Co., late 
of 825 Arch street, are now in their new 
quarters, No. 910 Arch street. The large 
and well-lighted appartments are filled 
with a supply of everything the photogra- 
pher desires. 

The firm shows much taste not only in 
the decorations and furniture, but also in 
the admirable way in which the commodi- 
ties are displayed. 



































Orthochromatic Photography. 


BY J; B. B. WELLINGTON. 


A Communication to the London and Provincial 
Photographie Association. 


Orthochromatic photography, although 
not new, is at the present time receiving 
a large amount of attention, both by dry 
plate makers and photographers. Itisa 
curious fact, that-a discovery to render 
the yellows lighter than the blues was not 
taken up with more zeal at the time of 
its discovery, and that it should have laid 
semi-dormant for some years, until a com- 
mercial firm takes to supplying the public, 
which starts it into life again. I am refer- 
ring only to England, as on the Continent 
they have employed it for some years, but 
we English are always somewhat behind- 
hand in taking up a new discovery. 

I am not going to discuss who is the 
legitimate claimant of producing ortho- 
chromatic effect in photography; but it is 
my intention this evening to give you the 
results of my experiments as far as I have 
gone (there is nothing original in the chem- 
ical I employ, it being erythrosin, and that 
was discovered years back), and to place 
in your hands a really good orthochro- 
matic formula, but with one drawback— 
they will not keep many days. 


The formule which have been published, 


compounded with eosine and ammonia, 
into which dry plates are to be dipped, 
have in my hands proved useless, and I 
believe others have found the same. One 
of my experiments shows me that chloride 
of silver, dissolved in ammonia with eosine, 
and used as a bath, gives orthochromatic 
effect, and I should imagine that, if a plate 
is made containing chloride of silver, and 
then bathed in a solution of ammonia arid 
eosine, it ought to answer ; probably this 
may account for the failures of those using 


the ammonia eosine bath with ordinary | 


plates. After various experiments with 
different compounds with eosine or ery- 
throsin, I found that carbonate of silver, 
dissolved in excess of carbonate of ammo- 
nia and mixed with the erythrosin, gave 
me the best effect. 

The orthochromatic effect in a plate is 
due not to eosine, or any other stain being 
an optical sensitizer, as some state, be- 
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cause you may stain the film as much as 
you please, still the yellows will refuse to 
impress themselves upon the film; but I 
believe it is due more to a chemical change, 
which is produced by having free silver 
present, as well as a new compound formed 
with the erythrosin. 

Although I discovered the above (2.¢., 
the use of silver carbonate with eosine), 
quite independent of anything that had 
been published, I see that I have been 
somewhat forestalled in the publication of 
the formula, as last week in the News 
appeared a formula with ammonia, silver, 
and eosine, by Vogel; and, I think, the 
week previous another formula, containing 
fluoride of silver, carbonate of ammonia, 
and eosine, which practically amounts to 
the same as I have given above. Mr. 
Hastings will bear me out in what I say, as 
I confided by formula to him some four or 
five weeks ago. However, I need hardly 
trouble you with all this. 

After trying various proportions, I find 
the following to work fairly well: 


Silver nitrate . 20 grains 
Ammonium carbonate . 90 grains 
Water, distilled . . 16 ounces 
Erythrosin (2.100). . . 10 drahms 


The plates are placed in this for two 
minutes. A rinse in distilled water gives 
less chance of stains, and then placed in a 
rack to dry. Let me here state that if they 
are used in the moist condition the ortho- 
chromatic effect is practically mz/,; they 
must be used quite dry. By this treatment 
the plate is rendered three times more sen- 
sitive. 

I must insist upon the necessity of using 
only ruby light, the plates having now be- 
come so sensitive to yellow that the great- 
est precaution must be taken in handling 
them. 

My chief reason in not giving you this 
formula before was the great difficulty of 
developing the plates free from fog; this I 
am glad to say I have now overcome. I 
pass around a plate halt of which is quite 
free from fog. This was got rid of by 
soaking the exposed plate before develop- 
ing in the following: 
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Potassium bromide . 120 grains 
Ammonia Y% ounce 
Water . I2 ounces 


Do not allow it to remain more than 
thirty seconds, well rinse under the tap, 
and proceed to develop with any of the 
usual developers—ammonia, potash, or 
ferrous oxalate. 

If there be much blue in the object to be 
copied, a yellow screen must be used if 
exposure is to be made by daylight, al- 
though by gas or lamplight it.is quite 
unnecessary. The best effect is always se- 
cured by gaslight exposure. 

A very good substitute for colored glass 
is to color a collodion film and strip it 
from glass. The glass should be rubbed 
over with talc or a solution of wax in ether, 
and well polished off, and coated with col- 
lodion containing methyl orange. The 
dried film should appear decidedly orange. 
The stripped film can then be gummed to 


the cap of lens, having cut out the centre | 


first, and used preferably behind the lens. 

The carbonate of silver and erythrosin 
may be mixed with an emulsion, but re- 
quires great care. It should be mixed at 
as low a temperature as possible, and the 
plates used as soon as they are dry, as 
their life is very short. The orthochro- 
matic effect is very marked, and the speed 
increased about ten times. If anyone is 
desirous of trying this, 1 give the follow- 
ing: 

Emulsion (containing say, 


200 grains silver . . 10 ounces 
Silver nitrate . . 10 grains 
Ammonium carbonate. . 45 grains 
Erythrosin (2.1000) . Io drachms 


Before development they must be treated 
with the ammonia and bromide. 

Very fine results can be obtained from 
collodion emulsion—in fact, the results far 
surpass gelatine,and can be used by day- 
light without the necessity of employing a 
yellow screen at all, but, alas! like gela- 
tine, do not appear to keep any better. 

The bath for a collodion emulsion plate 
is best made as follows : 


Silver nitrate . . IO grains 
Ammonium carbonate 45 ‘“ 
i 2 drachms 


Spirit, methylated . 
Erythrosin (2°1000) . 


8 ounces 
5 drachms 


Dissolve the silver in a test-tube, by 
heat, in two drachms water, and add the 
carbonate of ammonia, bit by bit, till all 
dissolved. Add the spirit gradually to the 
hot solution, and finally the erythrosin. 
Place the dried collodion plate in this solu- 
tion for two minutes, and dry; the plate, 
before development, to be treated with the 
ammonia and bromide, and developed by 
ferrous oxalate, three to one, to each 
ounce of which add three grains of bro- 

| mide. 

If mixed with the emulsion, it begins to 
fog at the end of three days, so it is better 
to dip the plates as required. The expo- 
sure is only four times more than a fairly 
ordinary rapid gelatine plate by daylight, 
and by gaslight they are about equal. 

The action of the erythrosin silver com- 
| pound renders the collodion film exceed- 
ingly tough, very much like an alumed 
| gelatine film, and is very difficult to scrub 
| off the glass afterwards. 

I must now leave you to try for your- 
selves all I have stated, and trust some of 
our members will make further experi- 
ments to produce something better and 
more lasting than what I have done. 


rr 


Concerning the New Eosin Silver 
Plates. 


| Translated from the Photo Notizen. 
| 
| 
| 


The editor has lately remarked upon the 
great progress in the color-sensitive pro- 
| cess, by which plates may be exposed with- 
out the interposition of the yellow screen, 
which departure we are first indebted to 
| Obernetter. Since the first publication of 
Obernetter’s method, in June of last year, 
and the comparisons which were then made 
on landscape exposures, great progress 
has been made. 

Hitherto, the color sensitive plates had 
only a special application to reproduction 
work. 

The portrait photographer, the landscape 
photographer, and the rest did not bother 
their heads much about the discovery, not- 
withstanding fruitful results had been ob- 
| tained in the various departments. 





























(See H. Vogel’s Photography of Colored 
Objects, Berlin Oppenheim, page 107). 

Now all at once the color sensitive plate 
for landscape has sprung into prominence, 
and one no longer doubts of its general 
application. 

This movement is a result of compara- 
tive experiments made in exposing plates. 

One must have gained the experience 
which Obernetter first acquired, and after 
him Goebl in Witten, and then Schlitz- 
berger, in successive landscape exposures, 
respectively upon ordinary and color sensi- 
tive plates before one can appreciate the 
great superiority of the latter. 

The elimination of the glass screen is 
only one step in the progress. Improve- 
ment is in the direction of increased sensi- 
tiveness. 

Obernetter and myself have succeeded 
in preparing Eosin silver plates which 
yielded good instantaneous exposures 
(now when the winter sun at noon is not 
brighter than it is at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing in midsummer) while an ordinary plate 
gave only the highest lights. 

This high degree of sensitiveness gives 
the Eosin silver plate the advantage, to say 
nothing of the rendering of the proper 
color values. 


But he must direct attention to the fact 


that the introduction of the new process 
will nrcessarily be attended with a per- 
centage of failures. 

Private communications have reached 
me in which complaint is made that no per- 
ceptible difference in the results have been 
obtained between an ordinary plate and 
the Eosin plate on landscapes. 

I can readily believe this, inasmuch as 
nature is at present not in her colored garb, 
but dressed in grey, and cannot attest, 
therefore, to the worth of the color sensi- 
tive plate. 

Another writes he has gotten spots on 
his plates. No wonder, when there are 
dry plates in commerce which are so 
smeared on the backs with substances that 
particles are detached in the bath to which 
the plate is subjected, and become glued 
upon the face. The remedy is a prelimi- 
nary bath in pure water, by which the par- 
ticles are carried away. 
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A third writer sends me an Erythrosin 
plate which has given no result. 

Experiment proved that it did not con- 
tain Erythrosin, but impure Eosin. 

In fact, pure Erythrosin is a scarce arti- 
cle in trade. The impurities are less in- 
jurious when dye stuff alone is employed. 
They act very disastrously, however, when 
the silver nitrate is used in connection 
with the new plates: Every slight excess 
of silver increases the evil. I have there- 
fore recommended one-half or three-quar- 
ters the amount of silver. 

Future experiments will have to deter- 
mine just which dye stuff or which mix- 
ture is the best for the new plates. 

If a good Rose Bengal cannot be ob- 
tained, then take Erythrosin alone, or 
with Eosin, according to receipt in No. 263 
“Photo Notiz.’’ The quantity to be used 
is regulated by the emulsion. Every emul- 
sion acts differently. The increase of the 
quantity of silver increases the sensitive- 
ness, but great care is necessary. The 
plates keep about a week. 

Of late, Obernetter and myself have suc- 
ceeded in making plates with Prentz emul- 
sion, which remained unchanged over a 
month, and gives prospects of their prepa- 
ration for commerce. 

The character of the developer is of very 
great importance. 

Obernetter recommended (in II number 
of June ‘‘Photo Mittheilungen’’) pyro soda. 
I have developed the majority of my eosin 
silver plates with the following developer, 
recommended by the firm of Sachs: 


(1) 500 g. water. 
100 g. neutral sulphite soda. 
14 g. pyro. 
1000 g. water. 
50 g. (cryst.) carbonate soda. 


(2) 


\ 


20 ccm. of No. 1, and 40 ccm. No. 2, is 
sufficient for 18x13 plate. 
H. W. VOGEL. 








THE paper on “‘Intensifying Collodion 
Negatives for Photo-Engraving,” commu- 
nicated by Mr. Fred. E. Ives to Liese- 
gang’s Photo Annual, has suffered some- 
what by its reappearance in English. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Ives for the 
correction. 

The ordinary copper bromide method 
does not give the density which is often 
necessary for photo-mechanical processes, 
except by two applications, followed by 
the use of an alkaline sulphide. 

Mr. Ives recommends the bleaching of 
the negative in bromide of copper solu- 
tion, followed by a thorough washing 
under the tap; then the immersion in a 
weak solution of iodide of ammonium, 
which changes the color to a yellowish- 
green; another thorough washing is given; 
the plate and the solution of silver applied. 
The resulting negative is far more opaque 
than when the bromide of copper alone is 
used. The color is also much more non- 
actinic. z 

0 rr 
Expression in Portraits. 

Thomas Couture, the great French pain- 
ter, in his delightful little book, Methode 
et Entretiens d’ Atelier, gives some hints 
to portrait painters for securing good ex- 


pression for their sitters, which may be pro- | 


fitably read by photographers. He says: 
‘‘There are in nature characteristics which 
are charming. The features and forms, 
which give to every one a particular char- 
acter, are what are necessary to respect. 
It is well even to develop them, and you 
can do so without fear. 

Be careful not to give to your portrait 
theatrical positions, be simple and modest 
in your pose, as in your expression. 

We must be in sympathy with the por- 
trait we work upon. Give above all things 
an air of gentility to what you represent. 
If a woman is your model, let her direct 
you. 


him as much ss possible and keep him 


from becoming stiff. 


The only thing to fear is the anxiety of 
the sitter; desiring to havea good portrait, 
he will overdo the thing; you have to fight 
against this; try to give him confidence in 
you, and talk to him in a way to make him 
natural. To know howto converse with a 
model is one of the talents of a portrait 
painter. 

Use one quarter of the time drawing 
(photographing), three quarters in looking 
at nalure. 

As a portrait painter accustom yourselt 
to divide your forces; one half of you must 
be the painter (Photographer), the other 
the agreeable companion, You ought 
always to make your model forget he is 
your model. Rapidity of execution is one 
of the elements of success in portrait 
painting. 

ee 
Apparatus for Making Emulsion 
and Coating Plates. 


At the last meeting of the Philadelphia 
Photographic Society, Mr. Bell exhibited 
a very convenient and compact cabinet for 
the preparation of gelatine plates. The 
whole apparatus is not more than 20x30 


| inches at the base and about 4 feet high. 


Yet, within the space, there is a drying 
chamber capable of holding 204 5x7 plates. 
An ingenius device supplies a continuous 
current of fresh air without the admission 


| of light. The air passes over the plates, 


and is conducted out at the tup through a 
chimney connected with the dark lantern, 
the entrance of dust being prevented by a 
screen saturated with glycerine. There is 
also a cooling chamber, supplied with an 
apartment for ice. In this chamber the 


| flowed plates are placed to set upon an 


She knows better than you her best | 
physical qualities, and will display them to | 


the best advantage, if unmolested. She 
will, if unconstrained, put on her best ex- 
pression. Profit by it, do not let it escape 
you. 

If she possess irregular features, she 
will hide the defect by a lively and joyous 
expression. 

This coquetry is the best help that a true 
artist can have. The painter ought to con- 
verse with his model. If a man, interest 


arrangement by which they are kept per- 
fectly Jevel, which secures a uniform dim. 
When hardened, they are transferred to 
the dryiny chmber. 

The whole operation from the coating 
of the plates to the completion of the plate, 
was gone through by Mr. Bell, showing the 
ease with which the process could be per- 
formed. 

Mr. Bell made some remarks on emul- 
sion making. While he endorsed the 


| views of Professor Newberry, he differed 
| with him in certain particulars in manipu- 
lation, in the addition of the chemicals to 
the gelatine, and the washing of the final 
product. 

The emulsion is prepared by Mr. Bell and 
| supplied separately or with the apparatus. 
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THE CONVENTION.—We publish in full 
the report of the minutes of the Executive 
Committee of the P. A. of A. 

The gentlemen who form this committee | 
are earnest and untiring in their efforts to 


| I—5x8 


Camera Boxes. 

‘Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 
Canvas ‘Carrying Case, very little 











give fair play to all competitors who are | used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
not unreasonable. They are doing all in | LOT oeeeecesrese eeeeeseerecesees 3° 00 
their power to make the Chicago Conven- | !—4*7% Stereo Box (wet plate) and 
tion a success, and it only needs the co- | Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 
operation of the members to make assur- pair Zantmeyer Lenses,........... 30 00 
ance double sure. I—6 44x84 Portrait Box and Plate Hold- 
We are glad the arrangements are in the | er, fair condition ........+++-+++. 6 co 
hands of such competent men; and with | !—5x8 A O Co. first quality box, 4 double 
our confidence in the executive ability of | holders, carrying case tripod. 
the President, we predict a glorious Con- | 1 5x6 Dallmyer R R Lens, used 
vention next August. very little, good as new .......... 68 00 
| 1—% size Am. Op. Co. D. S. B. Por- 
| trait Camera, fitted with % size 
WE have received the first number of | Bre rrrrcrerr eer e 45 00 
the “Swiss Cross,”’ the monthly magazine | 1—5x8 Am. Op. Co. Camera........ 6 50 
of the Agassiz Association; edited by | 1—4x5 Equipment, No. 4, Anthony’s 
Harlan H. Ballard, and published at No. | View Camera and 6 Holders.... 15 00 
47 Lafayette St. N. » # 
Its aim is to cultivate and foster a taste Lenses. : 2 . 
for the study of nature. The papers con- | I—13x16 Harrison Globe Lens W..... + 20 00 
tained in the present number are excel- 1—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens ........ 3 00 
lently written, and are calculated to stimu- | !—11*14 C. C. Harrison, Central Stops. 35 oo 
late thought and investigation in youthful | 1—Ross Symmetrical Lens, 4% inch 
readers. focus, 5x8 plate full ........... 25 00 
| :—Finder. ......420. Skt raghsonceene 2 25 
|1—Prosh Shutter No. 2, Pneumatic 
a | release ee ccccccccccccccccces 10 0O 
| 1—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
A . Lenses, in good order... .....ce0e0: 15 ©O 
February Bargain List. 1—Matched Pair imitation Dallmeyer 
. RGONE, DOT OM, . nsec cccccccenns 12 00 
Accessories : 1—Abendroth Lens, 5x8........... 40 00 
1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and Cabi- _— es = SXIO ..-+.e-e-- 4° 00 
net combined, fair condition, ...... 8 oo | 1—4x4 Dalmeyer Port AE a caen'ess 50 00 
1—Papier Mache Pedestals and Bases, 1—4x5 Dalmeyer View L €NS..+----- 6 co 
NOG COGN, GNERs 663 ii0ds0008 3 50| 5x8 ee _« de 15 co 
1—Papier Mache Wainscoting, fair order, 3 50 1—Woodward Condensing Lens.... 10 00 
a. vet) ; 4 
po yeni longline gH | WV ANTED.—Situation as first-class Prin- 
Chair : good as NeW ......+- ier ter; can operate, if necessary; good wages 
—Spencer OOM: pn dewicdens sees II oo} | required ; good reference. Address J. B 
FSRNNNEN aircecctxsasssnsbansneiidsecnerinets 4 00 Holver, No. 2% Chamberlain St., Roches- 
SS INOD nnttinsadcsnsvinnibiimnausaseatai 6 oo | Lh N_Y: 
1—Centennial Camera Stand, in good WANTED—Position in a first-class Gal- 
OREO sacesiesvndersbetwansone. aevtiests It 00) lery as retoucher or printer; best reference. 
2—Tali Ilead Rests, price each.... ...... 2 oo | Address L. Wendenburg, College Hill, 
1—Papier Mache Log, 2 feet long. . 2 00 | Easton, Pa. 


1—8x1to Osborne Interior, “new, ” light 











A aR rae 1600| WANTED-—-Situation by a photographer; 
1—Pharaoh Position Chair..... «s+. 20 0o| Z00d printer, toner and finisher, w = some 
1—Seavey Rock, new......... a 4 50| experience in ir Best reference. 
I—10 inch Rotary Burnisher, Entre- | Address Jacob Sheidt, P. O. Box 317, Ash- 

BUD db Wsbs dete ec escesenoede 10 oo | land, Ohio. 
1—Seavey baby shell, with back- | WANTED— —A Portable House or Photo. 

ground, complete .............. 5°) Car. Apply Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 635 
1—5x8 Eastman’s Roll Holder, _. oo | A hs pply Philadelphi 

POE GOO 66.66.500056<sa00's Fen Aree, Faracera. 
1—8x10 Eastman’s Roll Holder, ns | Superior Mammoth Voitlander Tube, the 

as new ...... hes deg bes eh de Pee thas 20 00 Property of a retired photographer, will be 
10 Reams Second Choice Pearl Albu- low. Apply at the Husted Studio, 


men Paper ..ccccccccces 





seeeees 20 00! Ridge Ave. and 


Wallace St. 








The Daily Graphic 


Is the Favorite Home Journal of refined American families every- 
where, and the only Daily Illustrated Newspaper published in the 
world. 


It circulates in every State and Territory of the Union. It may 
be found on news stands in every large city. The vast body of its 
subscribers are people of wealth and culture. 

No other daily published in New York City has so large a mail 
circulation. 








There is hardly a post-office in the United States where at least a 
few copies are not received each week by subscribers. 

It embraces the best features of THE DAILY GRAPHIC, pictorial 
and literary, for the preceding six days. It is the largest first-class 
[Illustrated Weekly issued, is sold for half the price of its rivals, con- 
tains the latest news and market reports, and is acquiring a phenome- 
nal circulation. 


There is no Better Medium for Advertising. 


From time to time we issue Special Editions, illustrating the in- 
dustries and business opportunities of cities, towns, and localities 
throughout the country. At present we are preparing a California 
edition of 100,000 copies. 

Agents wanted to canvas for subscribers in every part of the world, 
to whom a large commission will be paid. 


Send for sample copy. 





For Rates and other Information, address 





The American Graphic Coa., 
39 & 41 PARK PLACE, N.Y. 




















Eastman’s Special Dry Plates. 


A4ALWVATS RELIABLE! 


Bastmam’s Negative Paper & Roll Holders 


Which can be Fitted to any Camera, and all Requisites 
for Film Photography. 








Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper, 


For Contact Printing and Enlarging. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 1886. 
EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—The Bromide Paper ‘‘C’? which you have sent me gives vigorous and 
clear prints, and my artist finds it to have an excellent surface for crayon and pastel 
work, so that I believe it to be well adapted for the purpose intended. 

Yours truly, 
G. CRAMER. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
Branch Office, 13 Soho Square, London W, England. ROCHESTER, N. Y 





Phoiceraphic Stock Dealers 


Would do well to write to the 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Mcmeesport, Fa. 


FOR PRICE LIST OF 
Black & Tinted Ferrotype Plates 
OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
These are the STANDARD GOODS. 


Send a Trial Order and be Convinced. 











A.M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cards and Card Boards, 


—FOR— 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


No. 527 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





EAGLE STOCK HOUSE. “INOTT M. GOVAN, 


Formerly with L. VW. Seavey, 
ESTABLISHED 1878. importer of 
AGENT FOR 


Seed Dry Plates, Van Sickle Shutters, | Choice Photographic Draperies, 


Moreno’s Developer, Eagle Lanterns, | sole Agent for Bird’s Patent Vignetter, . $2.50 
Headquarters for Accessories. | Agent for Packard’s Pneumatic Shutter. . 4.00 

, . ‘ de 4 ic fi 
Bargain Lists, List of Specialties and | re Serer cre o> a oe 


: ° “aie square foot. 
Price Lists on application. | Papier Mache Accessories at reduced prices, 


| Grass Mats, Ivy, Flowers, etc. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. For Price List address 
GEORGE MURPHY. | MINOTT M. GOVAN, 
2 Bond St., New York. | 28 W. 14th St., New York. 





Stamp Photos, Patented December 29, 1885. 


ratent Stamp Fhnotos. 


Gummed, Perforated and Burnished. 


To Licensees, 50 cents per 100 or $3.50 per $1000; Minette size, 50 cents for 
two dozen, or $1.50 per 100. 


Send for circular of special offer for exclusive city rights. 


Z} HULBERT BROS., Proprietors, (Genel/i), 923 Olive 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 
And Americay, Ahotographer. 


Issued Every Friday. 
MONTHLY EDITION ISSUED THE LAST FRIDAY IN THE MONTH. 


Subscriptions, 
One copy Weekly issue, postage included, to all me in U.S 
or Canada, - - $3.00 
One copy } Monthly i issue, postage included, to all points in U.S. 
or Canada, - - - - 2.00 
Weekly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 4.00 
Monthly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 3.00 


Single copy, Weekly, 10 cents. Single copy, Monthly, 25 cents. 
A Specimen Number Free. 


Club Rates. 


Philadelphia Photographer and Weekly issue of Photographic Times 
and American Photographer, to one address, for $6.50. 
Subscription price in advance. 


Advertising Rates. 
Size of advertising pages, 64x9} gt outside size, 84x11} inches. 
Cards, 2x3 inches, per insertion, $2. 
One page, each insertion, in either Weekly or Monthly edition, $20. 
Parts of page in proportion. 
Business Notices, not displayed, per line, 15 cents. 
Special Terms on yearly contracts, Write to publishers, Copy for advertisements must be 


received at office on or before Monday, five days in advance, of the day of publication. Adver- 
tisers receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 








SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Ghe Photographig Gimes and American Photographer, 


Peeeee ah. 6s ts se ee arr je eee » - issue 
commencing with. ........ Was Sees a a oe ee ee to my address: 
Ne ee Oe a eee ee ee a ee eee er 
ER ee erty Bs we are oes: o Fae we Scere Whee 
Re kA thet hy teed Lt 0. a! 0 ine! toe a 
. SPS ET eee eee ee ee er ° 


Note.=Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired. 
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THE ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CO. 
827 CHOUTEAU AVENUE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Have recently Enlarged their Factory, so that they are now able to fill all 
orders promptly. And under their new management have improved the quality 
of their Plates, so that they are now more Uniform and Reliable than heretofore, 
and are pronounced by those who have used them to be equal to the Best in the 


market. 


ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CoO., 
827 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo 





~o VIEW CAMERAS ~- 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 
Ideal, 


New Model. _ 


Commodore, 
Challenge. _ 


a oe 


For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CoO., 


tr and 13 Aqueduct St. shes ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








CARBUTT’S 
KEYSTONE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 





Specials for Portraiture. 
mi <A. for Transparencies. 
On le B. for Landscapes and General 
2s 


S MANUFACTURER 17 Photegraphy. 


ee E one g& | OPAL PLATES, Gelatino-Albumen or Geiatino 

YST Vv Chloride for Positives and Transparencies. 
ee ATES/$ | 

re ye 


AND |S | 
“PHOTORAPHZC KY 


\ SPEct ALTIE? & 
OPALS 7, 
For Sale by all Sialers. 


J. Carbutt ig Seer: Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 
Oarbutt’s Pyro and Potash Developer Concentrated. 


Ruby Paper and | Negative Varnish. 





USE 


Cramer's Plates. 


 —e-— 


THE “ Aa” BY’S.” 


--— _>—- # — 


UWINIF ORM & RELIABLE. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
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The attention of Photographers. is called to the large and very 
eomplete facilities which 





PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 


reefiningeg all kinds of 


Photographic Wastes, 


—aT THEIR—— 
NEW LABORATORY, 
Wo. S2aea RACE STRESDT, 
PHILADELPHIA 


ty. 


N. B.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84. 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


Philadelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 





We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitraie of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


a 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
2—84 
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Lantern Slides. 


WILLIAM H. RAU & CO., 


{4206 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








A large and unequaled collection of Magic Lantern Slides, representative of 
the different Countries of the World. Many unique subjects not to be found in 
any other collection. 


As only the most skilled labor is employed, and the work personally super- 
intended, the results are superior to any other house in the country. 

We have every facility for making special work, and would call the attention 
of lecturers and others, who are interested in the subject, to our method of copy- 
ing from engravings, plans, maps, and objects, which is such that the result pro- 
duced can scarcely be told from production from the originals. 


Special care taken with the making of Slides from Nega- 
tives by Amateurs 


ODO 


Slides Made for the Trade. 


<-> 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—Free. 








Having prepared a special department in our establishment for making 


Permanent Bromide Enlargements, 


we are ready to make enlargements of any regular size from PROFESSIONAL 
or AMETUER Negatives promptly, and of the best quality. 

When good original negatives are furnished, these enlargements require 
little or no finish, and are far superior to those made by any other process, 

Permanent Bromide Enlargements can be artistically finished in india ink, 
crayon, pastel, water colors, or oil with facility. 

Enlargements can be furnished within 48 hours after receipt of negative. 

When sending Negatives for Enlargement please specify—tst. Size of Print. 
2d. Vignetted or Solid. 3d. If Vignetted, how far down the figure is to show. 
4th. If the print is intended for finishing in Crayon, Ink, Water Color, Pastel 
or Oil, please state which. 


RETOUCHING. Coarse grinding on negatives for enlarging should be 
avoided. 


WILLIAM H. RAU & CO., 1206 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





MAGIC: LANTE! RN 


FOR OIL OR LIME LIG 


sR Ons 
LECTURE ROONS 


if STANDS UNRIVALED. 


THE OIL ScIOPTICON is always ready, easy to manage, and inex- 
pensive to use—showing with great brilliancy and steadiness for hours, 
without re-adjustments or annoyance. For these reasons it is a great 
favorite all over the world, as can be shown by innumerable testi- 
monials. 
ea IRIS EE eerste se senor ewoncensomee 


“In order that all honor be given to the person to whose researches we owe our 
present compact and powerful oil lanterns, I wish it to be more widely known that the 
honor belongs to Mr. Marcy, of Philadelphia, who spent many years in working out 
and completing what he appropriately named THE Sciopticon. When in America, 
seeing the advantages of Marcy’s invention over the clumsy ill-lit things we were 
using, I determined to introduce it into this country on my return, and arranged with 
Mr. Marcy accordingly. As I expected, the instrument has become a great favorite 
with the scientific public. I believe nearly all the members of this society possess one.”’ 


MARCY’S ELECTRIC FIXED FOCUS LAMP is the only 
perfect apparatus for the application of the Electric Light to the Magic 
Lantern. It gives a uniform field of illumination, without the slightest 
tremor, and renders beautifully the deepest shadows on the slides, with 
a fine stereoscopic effect. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


AGENTS, 
635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WOODBURY 
DRY PLATE 


Is Easy of Development, attaining any Required Degree of 
Intensity without the Slightest Tendency to Fog; gives 
Vigorous, Brilliant Negatives, and Soft High Lights, 
Clear Shadows, and a Wealth of Gradations 
Unequaled by any other Plate. 


Read the following letter from Mr. Xanthus Smith, the eminent marine 
painter. 


MR. THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 

Dear Str:—Learning that it was the intention of the WOODBURY DRY PLATE CO. to manu- 
facture a plate that would be of an excellent quality, and above all of a uniform standard of excellence, 
immediately on their coming upon the market I purchased and used them. The work which I did upon 
them was of so remarkable a character, that I feel it due to the maker that I should say a few words in 
approbation of his skill. The plates are heavily coated and appear to be rich in silver, and it is a perfect 
delight to develop them. I do not use the formula for development given with them, but myown. I 
prefer pyro and ammonia as a developer for dry plates. Now the beauty of these Woodbury plates is, 
that they come up slowly and may be allowed to remain it seems almost an indefinite time in the devel- 
oper without the slightest tendency to fog or dim in the deepest shadows, and during this time the image 
is growing wonderfully in refinement of tones. When you can get a negative that is sufficiently intense 
in a few points of high light to leave the white paper and absolutely clean in the touches of deepest 
shadow so as to print a elear black with every possible gradation of tone between, then you have about 
perfection, and I attribute it to this cleanness and slowness of developement that these plates realize, in 
a wonderful degree the texture of objects. 

All specks from dust, spots and stains in negatives by giving a surface upon the finished print destroy 
the appearance of relief—to exemplify what I mean, all who enjoy looking at stereoscopic pictures, know 
how the effect is marred by a spot or blemish on one of the prints—and the impression on the eye is much, 
the same though in a less degree with ordinary prints. Should the Woodbury plate maintain its excel- 


lence, which there is every reason to hope it will, those practicing photography, will enjoy that happiness 
which success only can give. 
XANTHUS SMITH 


Manufactured by WILLIAM GRISCOM, Jr. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & C0., 


TRARE AGENTS, 


635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Jno. G. Hoop. Wo. D. H. WItson. 
Established, 1865. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 910 ARCH STREET, Co, 





Photographic Supplies, 
Amateur Outfits. 


Sole U. S. Agents for 


——» ROSS LENSES ——_!_ 


Complete Price List Mailed Free. 








IN THE OPINION OF THE BEST JUDGES, THE 


+«PHOTO-GRAVURE PROCESS 


WORKED BY 








ve Photo-Gravure Company 
| % No85%3 Broadway NewYork 4 
ESE EES sa 


IS THE BEST METHOD OF PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING IN 


EXISTENCE. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Natural Scenery and Architecture, 
WORKS OF ART, PORTRAITS FROM LIFE, 


For the Highest Class Work onlv. 
The Results are Best, the Cost ia Least. 
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GET THE BEST. 


OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX! 


4a LARGE SALES ENABLE US TO REDUCE THE PRICE.“@a 
.I—4 imchopening, . ...:... ; . .$ 600 
. 2—4% inch opening, ......... ; ar 
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‘MANUFACTURED BY 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


No. 635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLINTON, WIs., January 15, 1887. 
T. H. McCo.uin: 


The rubber bellows for ‘Lightning Shutter’ to hand, but no bill. As it was bought 
on December 30, 1881, and has been in steady use five years, I think it is no fault of the 
shutter that the rubber wore out. Other shutters around here, of the piston variety, I 
have heard complaints of their leaking when they have been in use buta short time. I 
have not seen the time I have wished to trade yet. 

Respectfully, 
Clinton, Rock Co., Wisconsin. A. E. TAYLOR. 








PERMANENT 
~> Photographic Enlargements <- 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS 


—BY THE— 


Electric Light. 


NO DELAY ON ACCOUNT OF WEATHER. 


Size. Unmounted. Mounted. On Oiled Canvas, Mtd. 
8 x 10* $1 00 $1 25 $2 20 
10 x 12* 00 25 25 
11 x 14* 25 50 50 
14 x 17* 50 2 00 00 
16 x 20* 75 25 75 
18 x 22* 00 50 00 
20 x 24 25 70 
22 x 27 50 35 
75 00 
00 50 
00 00 
50 25 
CO 


He He CO CO DO DO bo 
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26 
29 x 36 
30 x 40 
35 x 45 
40 x 50 00 
45 x 60 00 
50 x 70 15 00 
52 x 80 20 00 


9¢ 
32 
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25 x 30 
x 
x 
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* Negatives, 25 cents extra on these sizes. Intermediate sizes charged 
as next size larger. 


TERMS :—Cash with order, otherwise prints will be sent C. O. D., 
with return charges added. Estimates furnished on every description ot 
art work. 

Remember, no delay on account of dull weather. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO,, 


635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








THE 


American «Journal © of Photography. 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Photography. 


MARLBORO’, January, 1887. 
Mr. TuHos. H. McCo.tin: 
Dear Sir:—lIt is with pleasure that I have received the several 
sample copies, at different times, of your very excellent Journal. 
The article_in December, 1886, treating on the ‘‘Difference in 
rendering of Light and Shade in Photography and Painting” has 
enlightened me more than anything else that I can remember as 
to the theory of placing one color in juxtaposition against an- 
other; and one article a year like that would be worth all you 
ask for the twelve numbers to one who has the real love of art in 
his soul; also the criticism of the Germans of American photog- 
raphy is very entertaining as well as interesting. I thank you 
very much for your generosity in sending me the same. 
Yours truly, 


M. H. ALLEN. 


PoRT BLAKELEY, January 24, 1887. 
TuHos. McCo.Luin, Esoa.: 

Dear Sir:—"¥nclosed find postal order for $1.00, for which 
please send to my address at Port Blakeley, Washington 
Territory, one copy of AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
for the term of one year, commencing with the January number. 

I have received the sample (December number), with which I 
am well pleased]—thanks. 

The negative is a marvel of excellence. Your Journal fulfills 
all the representations you make, and is equal to any of your 
competitors, although costing three times as much. 

Yours very truly, 
S. H. DYER. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


PUBLISHED ON THE I5TH OF EACH MONTH. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














